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THE DIVINE HERO IN CELTIC HAGIOLOGY. 


THE Lives of the Celtic Saints were written centuries after 
their deaths by ecclesiastical writers whose main object was 
the glorification of the founder and patron of the community 
in which the compilation was made. Many of them contain 
historical elements, but these only served as a nucleus 
around which a mass of mythological elements have been 
arranged! The anthropological value of this material has 
often been pointed out by hagiologists and is analysed at 
some length by Plummer in his introduction to the Vitae 
Sanctorum Hiberniae. It is not the object of this article 
to re-examine the host of magical beliefs and practices 
which may be gleaned from these sources, but to compare 
the careers of a number of saints and to show that they 
follow a conventional pattern which corresponds in many 
respects with that found in the careers of other traditional 
heroes. 

In his recent paper on “ The Hero of Tradition ” Lord 
Raglan has shown that a large number of European and 
Asiatic hero tales have a single basic structure, which he 
summarises as follows : 2 

(1) The hero’s mother is a royal virgin. (2) His father is a 
king, and (3) often a near relative of his mother, but (4) 
the circumstances of his conception are unusual, and (5) he 
is also reputed to be the son of a god. (6) At birth an 
attempt is made, often by his father, to kill him, (7) but he 
is spirited away, and—(8) reared by foster parents in a far 


1 Even the earliest lives, such as those of St. Columba and St. Samson, 
are full of miraculous and mythological material. 
2 Folk-Lore 1934, p. 212 ff. The numbers refer to Lord Raglan’s enum- 
eration of the most important recurring elements. 
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country. (9) We are told nothing of his childhood, but (10) 
on reaching manhood he returns or goes to his future 
kingdom. (11) After a victory over the king and/or a giant, 
dragon or wild beast, (12) he marries a princess, often the 
daughter (or widow) of his predecessor. (13) He becomes 
king. (14) For a time he reigns uneventfully, and (15) 
prescribes laws, but (16) later he loses favour with the gods 
and/or his subjects, and (17) is driven from his throne and 
city. (18) He meets with a mysterious death, (19) often at 
the top of a hill. (20) His children, if any, do not succeed 
him. (21) His body is not buried, but, nevertheless, (22) he 
has one or more holy sepulchres. 

As Lord Raglan has already pointed out, this scheme is 
suitable for the analysis of the lives of some Celtic heroes 
such as Arthur and Llew Llaw Gyffes.? The myths of Cuchu- 
lainn,* and Lug the son of Balor (as far as it goes) are also 
good examples from Irish tradition. On the whole, the lives 
of the saints tend to follow the same pattern as that of the 
heroes, but there are some differences, resulting mainly 
from their celibate and religious character, which justify a 
revision of the scheme to meet the particular case of what 
may be termed the ascetic hero. 

The following outline is based on a comparative study of 
the lives of a number of saints: 

I. The birth of the saint is foretold by an angel, an omen, 
or a miracle. 

2. His mother is of royal descent, and if she is not the wife 
or daughter of a king, an elaborate genealogy traces her 
ancestry to royalty. In a large number of cases the saint is 
her first child, but there are exceptions to this rule. 

3. His father is invariably a king or noble. Difficulty 


3 See W. J. Gruffudd. Math vab Mathonwy (Cardiff, 1928). 

t E. Hull. The Cuchullin Saga (London, 1898). 

5 A. H. Krappe, Balor with the Evil Eye (Columbia University, 1927), 
PP. 1-43. - 
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seems to have been experienced in finding a royal pro- 
genitor for every saint, and this was often overcome by 
making some kings the proud parents of an incredible num- 
ber of saintly children. King Brychan of Brycheiniog, an 
extreme example, is claimed to be the father of twenty-four 
Cornish saints, while according to Welsh genealogies he 
has another group of twenty-four sons and thirteen 
daughters, the greater number of whom became saints.” 

4. As in the case of many other heroes, some saints are 
born of incest,® but this is not a very persistent feature. 
In some Irish lives it is not the saint himself who has an 
incestuous origin but one of his ancestors. For instance, 
Amargenus, a progenitor of St. Barrus, was the son of an 
earl by his own daughter,® while St. Declan’s ancestry is 
traced back to an incestuous union of the sons of Echach 
and their sister Clothra.1° 

5. The circumstances of the saints’ conception are fre- 
quently unusual—St. Beuno was born in his parents’ old 
age,! St. Cadoc’s mother was kidnapped by King Gwynlliw,” 
while St. David’s mother was raped by King Sant, and St. 
Lonan was the son of a princess who was tricked into having 
intercourse with a young Irish ecclesiastic.14 

6. The divine nature of the child is often represented 
symbolically. St. Finnian seems to have been conceived 
of fire. Before the birth of St. Senzi his mother had a 


6 Cornish Saints Series, No. 25, pp. I-3. 

7 Wade Evans, Welsh Christian Origins (Oxford, 1934), p. 138. 

8 e.g. Baring Gould and Fisher, Lives of the British Saints (London, 
1908), ii, p. 107. 

? Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae (Oxford, 1910), i, p. 65. 

10 [bid. ii. p. 32. 

un W. J. Rees, Lives of Cambro-British Saints (Llandovery, 1853), 
PP. 299-300. 

12 Ibid. p. 311. 13 Ibid. p. 421. 

14 Baring Gould and Fisher, op. cit. iii. p. 14. 

15 Plummer, op. cit. cxxxvii, note 9. 
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vision: “ For lying in bed one night with her face turned to 
the heavens she saw the firmament strewn with stars, one of 
which, more brilliant than the others, seemed to fall into 
her mouth and to be swallowed by her.” 18 A similar incident 
is related in the life of St. Boecius 1” Before St. Carthagus 
was born a ball of light was seen descending from heaven on 
his mother’s head.!8 The bishop Finnacha was born of a 
childless woman who became pregnant through drinking a 
cup of water blessed by St. Molasius.'® 

7. As arule, a miracle occurs at the time of the birth of 
the holy child, e.g. ‘‘ When the hour came for St. Senan to 
be born an angel appeared who delivered her (his mother) 
from the pains of travail. The rod which she was then 
holding in her hands shot forth leaves and flowers.’’2° 
Again, “On the night of Brenainn’s birth, bishop Eirc... 
beheld a wood under one vast flame... and the manifold 
service of the angels in bright-white garments all around 
the land.” 21 

8. An attempt is sometimes made on the life of the infant 
saint, but he is saved by divine providence. A tyrant’s 
intention to kill St. David at birth is frustrated by a storm,?2 
St. Melorus’ life is demanded by his uncle, but at length he 
is persuaded to be content with cutting off the boy’s right 
hand and left foot.28 The father of St. Cennydd orders that 
the child be put to death, but it is placed in an osier cradle, 
launched on the river and carried to Inisweryn.*4 

g. The child is seldom reared at the home where it is 
born. St. Cybi ?5 is brought up at school, St. Patrick and 

16 Cornish Saints Series, No. 18, p. 6. 17 Plummer, op. cit. i, p. 87. 

18 Ibid. i. p. 171. 19 Ibid. cvi. note 5. 

2 Cornish Saints Series, No. 15, p. 7. 

21 W, Stokes, Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore (Oxford, 1890), 

248. - 
Š ia J. Rees, op. cit. pp. 422-3.  ?3 Cornish Saints Series, No. 13, p. 5. 

24 Baring Gould and Fisher, op. cit. ii, pp. 107-8. 

235 W, J. Rees, op. cit. p. 495. 
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St. Brenainn #* are reared by foster parents, while St. 
Cennydd is miraculously fed and ‘sheltered by seagulls on 
the coast of Gower.?” 

10. On reaching manhood the saint performs a miracle 
which seems to serve as a sign that he has reached spiritual 
maturity, e.g. St. Columba resurrects his fosterer %8 and the 
sight of the face of St. Padarn makes peace between two 
armies.?° 

11. He then immediately sets out on his missionary 
career, and 

12. He gains a victory over a chieftain, a wizard and/or 
a dragon. St. Brynach slays a pestilent beast in Rome, 
St. Crannog overcomes a powerful serpent in the land of 
Carrum *4 and St. Padarn humiliates King Maelgwn 
Gwynedd.® This victory is always a personal one, the saint 
relying more on his supernatural powers than on physical 
or military strength. 

13. After this victory the saint becomes the supreme 
power in the land. The secular rulers retain their positions, 
but their powers are strictly limited by the saint’s magic. 

14. For the remainder of his life the holy man founds 
churches and administers to the spiritual and material needs 
of the people, protecting them from evil and ensuring 
prosperity in all spheres of life. 

15. The saint knows the time of his death beforehand. 

16. The death of the saint: 

(a) The Welsh and Irish saints are seldom martyrs. In 
many cases their death occurs inside their favourite church 
and in the presence of their disciples. 

(b) Some Cornish saints, on the other hand, like many of 
their continental brethren, suffer martyrdom. At the time 

26 W. Stokes, of. cit. p. 249. 

2” Baring Gould and Fisher, op. cit. ii. pp. 107-8. 

28 W. Stokes, op. cit. p. 173. 2 W. J. Rees, op. cit. p. 505. 
3 Ibid. p. 290. 31 Ibid. p. 398. 33 Ibid. pp. 506-8. . 
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of their death, the local tyrant, whom they have kept 
in subjection through their magical powers, regains his 
supremacy and avenges a series of humiliations by de- 
capitating the saint. 

17. The death is accompanied by angelic visitations and 
a great brilliance of supernatural light. For instance, St. 
Columba goes into his church just before death and his 
attendant ‘‘ who follows more slowly sees from a distance the 
whole church filled within with angelic light round about 
the saint.” 33 

18. The body often retains a miraculous element after 
death. When St. Columba had died “ the face remained so 
ruddy and wonderfully gladdened by the vision of the angels 
that it seemed not to be that of one dead, but of one living 
and sleeping.” 3 The trunks of the martyred saints 
Decuman and Nectan carried their decapitated heads in 
their hands and laid them down by the wells which have 
been named after them. Again, the Welsh life of St. 
Catherine states that four streams of oil flowed through the 
grave of this saint from her breasts, giving health to an 
innumerable multitude of sufferers.*¢ 

19. The saints have one or more holy sepulchres which 
become centres of pilgrimages. 

Three representative lives may be analysed to illustrate 
this scheme. Several others could be tabulated in the same 
way, but in some lives this mythological pattern is dis- 
torted by the inclusion of incidents which may be truly 
historical, or legendary events of a distinct complex. Such, 
for instance, are youthful exploits as a soldier, the enslave- 
ment of St. Patrick, and the travels of these and other 
saints. 


33 Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, English trans. by W. Huyshe 
(London, 1906), p. 229. 


u Ibid. %8 Cornish Saints Series, No. 28, p. 6, and No. 25, p. 3. 
3 W, J. Rees, op. cit. p. 218. 
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St. Davip.*? 


His birth is (1) foretold by an angel and by omens. His 
mother (2) Nonn, the daughter of Ynyr Caergawch, is a nun 
who (5) is raped by Sant (3) the prince of Ceredigion. (6) 
A brilliant light appears at his birth and (7) the impression 
of his mother’s hands remains on a stone which is miracu- 
lously rent into two. (8) A tyrant plots to slay the child at 
birth, but he is saved by a great storm. (9) He is reared by 
saintly teachers and on reaching manhood (10) he cures his 
instructor, Paulinus, of blindness, and then (11) immediately 
sets out on his missionary career. He comes to Glyn Rosyn, 
where (12) he conquers and destroys the ruling chief Boya 
and his wife. He becomes (13) the virtual ruler of the 
district and (14) the protector and patron of the people. 
(15) An angel announces that his death is at hand, and (16a) 
he is seized with sickness while performing the Holy 
Mysteries of Mass in the presence of a multitude of people. 
(17) His departure is accompanied by an angelic host, and 
(19) his holy sepulchre at St. David’s becomes a great 
attraction for pilgrims. 

St. David’s life includes seventeen out of the nineteen 
recurrent elements. Nos. 4 and 18 alone are missing. 


St. Capoc.8 


He is the son of Gwladys, (2) daughter of King Brychan, 
and (3) King Gwynlliw who (5) kidnaps her from her father’s 
home. (6) Supernatural lights appear in Gwladys’ room 
before the child is born and (7) a miraculous spring emerges 
at his baptism. He is reared (9) by a religious recluse until 
he (10) performs the miracle of carrying fire without being 
burnt. He then (11) immediately sets out on his missionary 
career and comes to Llancarvan, which is destined to be his 
future centre. (12) After the saint has displayed his super- 
natural powers the ruling king offers (13) to subject the whole 

37 W. J. Rees, op. cit. p. 418 ff. 38 Ibid. p. 309. ff.. 
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kingdom to his government and (14) he becomes the pro- 
tector and patron of the people. Before his death he is 
taken away in a white cloud and carried to Beneventum in 
Brittany. (15) An angel informs him that his death is near 
and (16b) he is martyred with a spear while celebrating 
Mass in his church. (17) A great brightness shines on the 
people engaged in performing his funeral rites and (18) 
when his coffin is struck it gives forth a bellowing sound. 
(19) His body was buried at Beneventum and a sepulchral 
church was built over it, but it was eventually carried to 
Llancarvan by his British monks. 

St. Cadoc gains sixteen points. Nos. 1, 4 and 8 are 
missing. 

St. Patrick.” 

His mother is (2) the daughter of Ocbass of Gaul and his 
father is (3) Calpurn the archpriest. (6) He is described as 
one of the rays and of the flames of the Sun of Righteousness 
sent to light up the western world. (7) A miracle occurs at 
his birth and a series during his childhood. He is (9) 
reared by foster parents and little is known of his youth 
except that he. was a slave for seven years. He is called by 
an angel to evangelize the western world and (10) God 
bestows upon him the staff of Christ. (11) He sets out for 
Ireland and after a few preliminary victories (12) he gains a 
great triumph over the king, wizards and gods of that 
country at Mag Breg. (13) This victory establishes his 
position as a priestly dictator of Ireland. (14) The Christians 
thrive under his patronage and their enemies are cursed 
unto death. (15) An angel informs him of his approaching 
death. (16a) He dies after partaking of the Holy Mysteries 
and (17) an angelic radiance lights up the place for a week 
after his death. (18) A conflict arises between the men of 
two provinces as to who should possess the body of the 
saint, but fighting is prevented by a miracle which causes it 
3 W., Stokes, The Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, vol. i. (London, 1887). 
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to appear to each host that they are bearing the body with 
them to their own country. (19) His burial place at 
Downpatrick is still a great attraction for pilgrims. 

This life includes fifteen of the elements. Nos. 1, 4, 5 and 
8 are missing. 

In trying to determine why the lives of the Celtic Saints 
have assumed this conventional form it is relevant to inquire 
what the saints had come to mean to the people who cherished 
the traditions from which the lives were compiled. We find 
that they had become more than paragons of holiness to be 
imitated. They had assumed a significance of a far more 
practical nature. Their activities had become intimately 
connected with the health and well being of the people, the 
fertility of the land and economic prosperity. It was 
believed that their blessing had caused everything to 
flourish and that their curse could bring devastation and 
death. Not only had they founded churches and preached 
sermons, but'they had caused streams to spring from the 
earth whose. waters had a reviving influence on man and 
nature. Their blessing had turned water into wine, milk or 
honey, and simple foods into dishes of the most sumptuous 
kind. The sick had been healed by their touch and their 
blessing had caused childless women to conceive. 

St. Patrick’s prophecy of the birth of St. Senan illustrates 
the relation between the saints and the prosperity of the 
people. ‘‘ From among your own tribe shall arise a man 
beloved by God and man, enriched by divine gifts from 
birth, named Senan, in whose protection and patronage not 
only your own tribe but the people of Hy-Figinte shall 
trust, and when ye honour him duly all shall go well with 
you, but if ye neglect him the land will become barren and 
your children shall bear the yoke of the stranger.” * By 
their magical powers the saints could regulate the rainfall 
and hence the growth of crops. An incident in the life of 

4 Cornish Saints Series, No. 15, pp. 5-6. 
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St. Petroc suggests that much of their reputation depended 
on their success in controlling the weather. “ There had 
been an unusually rainy season. His (St. Petroc’s) dis- 
ciples and the people of the country round resorted to 
him to complain, and ‘he promised them that on the morrow 
the weather would change. But next day it poured as 
before and his credit as a prophet and miracle worker was so 
damaged that he deemed it advisable to disappear for a 
while. He accordingly resolved on departure on the plea 
that he desired to visit the holy places.” 44 A saint’s 
ability to promote the growth of crops may be illustrated 
with a Shropshire folktale. One morning St. Milburga saw 
some men sowing barley in a field. She caused a spring of 
holy water to gush out of a neighbouring rock and then, 
stretching out her hand, commanded the barley to spring 
up, and instantly the green blades appeared. In the after- 
noon the grain ripened and it was reaped in the evening.” 
A similar tale is told of a field adjoining St. Govan’s Well in 
Pembrokeshire, but here the miracle worker is Christ Him- 
self on His first appearance after the resurrection.4? Other 
saints performed miracles which cleared the fields of ma- 
rauding birds, while St. Illtyd caused corn to be carried 
miraculously from Brittany to Wales to provide seed for the 
farmers in a period of scarcity.*4 

These life-giving qualities of the saints remind us very 
forcibly of the functions of divine priests and kings in early 
religions. Miss M. A. Murray * has shown that the priests 

41 Baring Gould and Fisher, op. cit. iv. p. 97. 

42 C. S. Burne and G. F. Jackson, Shropshire Folklore (London, 1883), 
. 418. 
ó Laws, Little England beyond Wales (London, 1888), p. 411. A variant 


of the same tale occurs in the Black Book of Carmarthen, ed. by J. Gwen- 
ogfryn Evans (Pwllheli, 1907), pp. 44-5. 

4“ W. J. Rees, op. cit. pp. 489-90. 

45 See Frazer, Golden Bough (Abridged Edition), ch. ii. v. vi. and vii. 
and Hocart, Kingship (Oxford, 1927). 

46 The God of the Witches (London, undated). 
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of the pre-Christian religion of Britain were regarded as 
incarnations of the deity, who impersonated him on cere- 
monial occasions and were often sacrificed to promote 
fertility and to ensure prosperity. If we regard the Christian 
saints as the inheritors of some of the attributes of this pre- 
Christian priesthood, many of the mysterious incidents in 
their lives become more intelligible. The strange circum- 
stances of the birth of the saint and the descent of a star or 
a ball of fire upon his mother before his birth may then be 
interpreted as an indication of his divine origin and a sur- 
vival from the times when it was believed that the priest 
was begotten of the deity. At the beginning of his priestly 
career the saint gains a great victory over a formidable 
enemy by means of his supernatural powers. This finds a 
close parallel in the magical contest which is an essential 
preliminary to the enthroning of the divine king.” 

The rite of the sacrifice of the divine victim was, no doubt, 
too crude to be allowed to continue into early Christianity 
in its pristine form, but still, certain aspects of the death of 
a saint seem to have a sacrificial meaning. This does not 
imply that any of the martyred saints were put to death by 
their own people. As in the case of Christ, the onus of killing 
them is laid upon their enemies, but this does not prevent 
their followers from reaping certain benefits from their 
death. What seems to have happened is that after their 
death had occurred, the people, guided by a pre-Christian 
doctrine, gradually came to attach to it a significance 
which had originally pertained to the sacrifice of a priest 
who was a personification of the deity. The evidence from 
which this conclusion is deduced may be outlined thus. 
The death of the saint is always an important event, the 
time of which is known beforehand, and in the case of St. 
David an angel spreads the news throughout the country, 
bringing together a great multitude to witness it.® As a 

“7 Hocart, op. cit. p. 24. 4° W, J. Rees, op. cit. pP. 444. 
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rule the saint dies in the presence of his people—often at the 
altar of his church while performing the Holy Mysteries. If 
he is martyred, the time and place where it will happen are 
known to him, but he does not attempt to avoid it and none 
of his friends attempt to save him. When he is not martyred 
he meets his death with the same deliberate fatalism and the 
rhetoric with which the ecstasy of the next world is de- 
scribed does not entirely conceal an underlying element of 
tragedy. Miracles occur which are to prove a blessing to 
humanity, and the saint’s body retains a miraculous 
element which is a typical feature of a sacrificed victim.*® 
The floor where the blood of the martyred St. Winifred fell 
cracked “and a fountain sprang up in a torrent at the place, 
and the stones appear bloody at present as they did at first, 
and the mosses smell of frankincense, and it cures divers 
diseases.” For three days after the death of the saint the 
well gave forth milk. More miracles were worked at the 
sepulchral church of St. Cadoc than he ever performed 
during his lifetime,*! and the curative clay from the grave 
of St. Declan * was sold to pilgrims until the nineteenth 
century. 

The main difference between the conception of sacrifice 
in early religions and in Christian theology is that, whereas 
in the former a new victim is required periodically, the latter 
maintains that the sacrifice of Christ is adequate for all 
time. The early Celtic Christians, however, failed to accept 
this new doctrine in its entirety, and continued to believe 
that the death of each priest established a new connection 
with the deity, resulting in luminous manifestations, angelic 
visitations and a renewal of divine gifts. 

Atwyn D. REES. 
49M. A. Murray, op. cit. p.172. 5o W, J. Rees, op. cit. p. 519. 
51 Ibid. p. 371. 
5 P. D. Hardy, Holy Wells of Ireland (Dublin, 1836), p. 34: 


